MARSHAL   NEY
who had returned to the Ministry of Finance, kept home
at Grignon in the vicinity of Versailles.
In the meantime Ney, never dreaming that his domestic
future had already been settled, continued to enjoy the
quiet of La Petite Malgrange till the last days of 1801.
He was then appointed Inspector-General of Cavalry and
called to Paris, where he looked forward to performing
his regular business without enthusiasm.
It was the time when an expedition -was being prepared
to restore French authority in San Domingo, a move
that Napoleon -was to describe later as one of the greatest
acts of folly he ever committed. Now the prospect of
fighting negroes was more entertaining to General Ney
than any routine inspectorship, so he applied for a
transfer. This was granted on December iSth, but
within a few hours he was asking the Minister of War
to delay its confirmation till January.
The fact -was that Josephine, with a few adroit touches
of her fan, had piloted the fiery but simple-souled hussar
into the path of Mademoiselle Aglae: and Ney had
returned to his quarters thinking that he might be worse
employed than superintending the mounts of the French
Army. For one short period in his life he indulged the
raptures of dreaming, his imagination called into being
by the white rose odour of Malmaison. And on New
Year's Day 1802 he scrapped the West Indian appoint-
ment, and sat down to his bureau at the War Office.
But he was reckoning without the refined perception
of Aglae, who had been told litde more than that Ney
had shown himself one of the best swords in the army.
That was a good enough recommendation in those days,
when the Sambre-et-Meuse and the spirit of '93 had
already become a legend. Before meeting she had there-
fore fitted General Ney to a girlish standard of imaginary
heroic appearance, her lively temperament conjuring up
a truly aesthetic pattern of military virtue.
Now, as a man of thirty-three, Ney had acquired the
set form and demeanour of an old-time soldier. The
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